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THE WOUNDED STAG. 


From Sir Georce Beaumont’s PICTURE IN THE 
NatTionaL GALLERY. 
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peare?’ I glanced my eye along the line, and instantly 
fixing it on one boy, said—‘That is the Shakspeare.’ 
‘You are right,’ said the master, ‘ that is the Shaks- 
peare ; the Shakspeare cast of countenance is there. 
That is William Shakspeare Smith, a lineal descendant 
of the poet’s sister.’ 

“The lad was a fine lad of, perhaps, ten years of age 
—and, certainly, the resemblance to the bust of Shaks- 
peare in the church at Stratford is wonderful, con- 
sidering he is not descended from Shakspeare himself, 
but from his sister; and that the seventh in descent. 
What is odd enough is, whether it be mere accident or 
not, that the colour of the lad’s éyes; a light hazel, is 
the very same asthat given to those of the Shakspeare 
bust, which, it is well known, was originally coloured, 
and of which exact copies remain. 

“T_ gave the boy sixpence, telling him I hoped he 
would make as great a man as his ancestor—the best 
term I could lay hold of for the relationship, though 
not the true one. The boy’s eyes sparkled at the sight 
of the money, and the healthful, joyous colour rushed 
into his cheeks; his fingers continued making acquaint- 
ance with so large a piece of money in his pocket, and 
the sensation created by so great an event in the school 
was evident. It sounded oddly enough, as I was passing 
along the street in the evening, to hear some of these 
same schoolboys say one to another,—‘That is the 
gentleman who gave Bill Shakspeare sixpence.’ 

“Which of all the host of admirers of Shakspeare, 
who has plenty of money, and does not know what to 
do with it, will think of giving that lad, one of the 
nearest representatives-of the great poet, an education, 
and a fair chance to raise himselfinthe world? The 
boys’s father is a poor man,—if I be not fanciful, par- 


taking somewhat of the Shakspeare physiognomy,* but 
also keeps a small shop, and ekes out his profits by 


making his house a ‘ Tom-and-Jerry.’ He has other 
children, and complained of misfortune. He said that 
some years ago Sir Richard Phillips had been there, 
aud promised to interest the public about him, but that 
he never heard any more of it. Ofthe man’s merits or 
demerits I know nothing: I only know that in the place 
of Shakspeare’s birth, and where the town is full of the 
‘signs’ of his glory; and where Garrick made that 
pompous jubilee, hailing Shakspeare as a demi-god, 
and calling him ‘the god of our idolatry;’ and where 
thousands, atid even millions, flock to do homage to the 
shrine of this demi-god, and pour out deluges of verse, 
of the most extravagant and sentimental nature, ih the 
public albums; there, as is usual in such cases, the 
nearest of blood to the object of such vast enthusiasm, 
are poor and despised: the flood of public admiration, 
at its most towering height, in its most vehement cur- 
rent, never for a moment winds its course in the slightest 
degree to visit them with its refreshment ; nor of the 
thousands of pounds spent in the practice of this devotion, 
does one bodle drop into their pockets. 
® Garrick, a8 I have observed, once 


* called the world to worship on the banks 

Of Avon, famed in song. Ah, pleasant proof 

That piety has still in human hearts 

Some place---a spark or two not yet extinct. _ 

The mulberry tree was hung with. blooming wreaths, 

The mulberry tree stood centre of the dance, 

The mulberry tree was hymn’d with dulcet airs, 

And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry tree 

Supplied such relics a8 devotion holds 
Ye 
* *Ireland, when, ift 1793; he ‘collected: his ‘“Views on the 
Avon,” was much struck with the likeness of bust iu 
Thoma’ Hart, one of this family who then lived in Shakspeare’s 

ouse, . 








Still sacred, and preserves with pious care. 
So ’twas an hallow’d time. Decorum reign’d, 
And mirth without offence. No few return’d 
Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.’ 
Cowper’s Task, b. vi. 


“But it does not appear that Garrick and his fellow 
worshippers troubled themselves at all about the des- 
cendants of the poet’s sister ; the object, in fact, seemed 
atthe moment to be rather to worship Garrick than 
Shakspeare : how, then, could any ray of sympathy 
diverge from two ‘ demi-gods’ to the humble relatives 
of one of them? And why should it? I hear honest 
utilitarians asking—why? What should lead the 
ragged descendants of poets and philosophers to forsake 
self dependence, and look to the admirers of their 
ancestors for benefit ? What a shocking thing, if they 
should; especially in a nation which ennobles whole 
lines for ever, and grants immense estates in perpetuity 
for the exploit of some man who has won a battle that 
had better never have been fought! What! shall such 
men, and shall troops of lawyers, who have truckled to 
the government of the day, and become the tools of 
despotism in a country dreaming that it is free,—shall 
men who have merely piled up heaps of coin and pur- 
chased large tracts of earth, by plodding in the city 
dens of gain, or dodging on the Stock Exchange,—shall 
such men be ennobled, and their line for ever, and 
shall men who have left a legacy of immortal mind to 
their country leave also to their families an exclusive 
poverty and neglect? Will our very philosophical 
utilitarian tell us why this should be? 

‘** It might also be whispered, that it would not be 
much more irrational to extend some of that enthusiasm 
and money, which are now wasted on empty rooms and 
spurious musty relics, to at least trying to benefit and 
ftaise in the scale of society, beings who have the 


national honour to be relics and mementos of the 


person worshipped, as well as to old chairs, and white- 
washed butchers’ shops. Does it never occur to the 
votaries of Shakspeare, that these are the only sentient, 
conscious, and rational things ted with his memory, 
which can feel a living sense ofthe honour conferred on 
him, and possess a grateful knowledge that the mighty 
poet of their house has not sung for them in vain, and 
that they only, in a world overshadowed with his glory, 
are not unsoothed by its visitings ?”’* 

Seven years have gone over since this was written, 
and what has been the effect? The Shakspeare Club 
have gone downto Stratford, and feasted and guzzled 
in h of Shakspeare, and the representatives of 
Shakspeare in the place have been left in their poverty. 
., “‘ Let us suppose for a moment that the spirit of 
Shakspeare coud hear the hiccupings of the crew assem- 
bled in his name, to honour him forsooth! If he were 
permitted to descend from the serene glory of his 
seventh heaven, and appear at the door of their 
dining-room with the meagre descendants of the Shaks- 
peare-family crowding sadly behind him, what are the 
indignant words that he would address to the flushed 
and bloated throng of his soi-disant worshippers? They 
have been already addressed to like ears by the great 
Master of love, and of the philosophy of true honour. 
‘*T was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave meno drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not ; 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. * * * * * 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.”” No, the sycophantic humbugs never did it 
to Shakspeare. What cares he, in his seventh heaven 
of glory and of poetry, for their guzzlings? What have 
they to do with him or his honour? Is it not a precious 











* Visits to Remarkable Places, Vol. I. pp. 98--103. 
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imposture, to make a feast to a man’s honour, and not 
to invite to it his nearest relatives, especially when they 
live at the next door? In the name of the national 
reputation, let this wretched and egotistic farce be put 
down by the good sense of the British public. If these 
people will not honour Shakspeare by honouring his 
family, let them at least abstain from insulting their 
poverty and their neglect by this public parade, and this 
devouring of joints. 

“Hear what Robert Southey says :—‘The last de- 
scendants of Milton died in poverty. The descendants 
of Shakspeare are living in poverty, and in the lowest 
condition of life. Is this just to these individuals? Is 
it grateful to those who are the pride and boast of their 
country? Is it honourable or becoming to us asa 
nation, holding—the better part of us assuredly, and the 
majority affecting to hold—the names of Shakspeare 
and Miltonin veneration? Tohave placed the descend- 
ants of Shakspeare and Milton in respectability and 
comfort, in that sphere of life where, with a full pro- 
vision for our natural wants and social enjoyments, free 
scope is given to the growth of our intellectual and im- 
mortal part, simple justice was all that was required— 
only that they should have possessed the perpetual copy- 
right of their ancestors’ works—only that they should 
not have been deprived of their proper inheritance.’ 

The time is evidently not yet come for setting this 
great matter right; for doing this great act of justice 
towards the teachers of the world and glorifiers of our 
national name; for executing this due redress. We 
have yet much to learn from those divine minds, whom, 
in Southey’s words, we profess to venerate. But still 
the public mind is not destitute of its glimmerings of 
the truth, and its responsibilities.” 

This has been shown by the attempt to raise suffi- 
cient interest about Shakspeare as to purchase his house. 
We have seen with what success! An appeal was made 
to the public by Miss Martineau for a penny subscription 
for this object. William Howitt had already proposed 
such a mode of raising a fund for a much higher 
purpose. It was this (see p. 57 of “ Homes and 
Haunts ’”’) :— 

“The money, I have said, which is spent in visiting 
the trumpery collected as his at Stratford, would 
have purchased a large estate for the descendants of 
the Shakspeare family. That has not been done, and 
never will be done; but a penny a-piece from every 
person in this kingdom, who has derived days and 
months of delight from the pages of Shakspeare, would 
purchase an estate equal to that of Strathfieldsaye, or of 
Blenheim. What a glorious tribute would this be from 
the people of England to their great dramatic poet—the 
greatest dramatic poet in the world! How far would 
it rise above the tributes to violence and bloodshed ! 
The tribute of a nation’s love to pure and godlike in- 
tellect! This estate should not be appropriated on the 
feudal principle of primogeniture: should not be the 
estate of one, but of the family : should be vested in 
trustees, chosen by the people, to educate, and honour- 
ably settle in the world every scn and daughter of the 
Shakspearian family ; and to support and comfort the 
old age of the unfortunate and decrepit of it. That it 
should not encourage idleness and a mischievous depen- 

dence, all such persons, when educated and endowed 
with a suflicient sum to enable them to make their way 
in the world, should be left so to make their way. The 
nation would then have discharged its parental duties 
towards them, and they could expect no more. They 
should be educated to expect no more, and more should 
not be extended to them, except in case of utter mis- 
fortune or destitution, and then only ona scale that 
should be in itself no temptation. 

Such an estate, founded by the people, would be the 

noblest monument ever yet erected toany man, or on 


any occasion. Shakspeare has a decent monument at 
Stratford, and an indifferent one in Westminster Abbey 
—this would be one worthy of him and of the nation 
which produced him. It would take away from us a 
melancholy opprobrium, and confer on him and the 
British people an equal glory. 

But the late affair has shown how far we yet are 
from this great achievement. The enthusiasm of the 
nation has been tested, and found wanting. We are 
not yet far enough emerged from our barbarism. We are 
yet only capable of endowing warriors, and ennobling 
bloodshed; it will remain for some future and more 
intellectual race to honour poets and the descendants 
of poets. Perhaps by that time the mortgage may be 
cleared off the national property of Shakspeare’s birth- 
place; and when that birth-place shall have fallen into 
utter decay, and Ann Hathaway’s house has shared the 
same fate, there may arise a generation so alive to true 
glory, and so sensible of what is due both to Shakspeare 
and the nation, that it may confer that distinction on 
the living members of the Shakspeare race, which we 
have not been able to confer on the old rotten beams 
and rafters under which the great poet is supposed to 
have slept in his boyhood. For the present the great 
national Shakspeare monument is Tue SHAKSPEARE 
Fix! A confiding committee with the old house on 
their hands, and no money iz their hands to pay for 
it. A fourteen hundred pounds overestimate of the 
national intellectuality. 


THE BREADFINDER. 


By Epwakrp Yout. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Time sped onward, and the month of June brought 
the summer with it. |The people were now convinced 
that the Reform Bill would be passed. There was no 
longer any fear of a revolution, A whisper had gone 
abroad of the existence of a society, organised for phy- 
sical force purposes; but sensible men set their faces 
altogether against it. In the house which Boldero oc- 
cupied an explosion had taken place which did some 
damage, and it was reported that that misguided youth 
had employed himself in the manufacture of destructive 
missiles in anticipation of a popular outbreak. The 
police inquired into the affair, but no investigation took 
place, as Boldero had escaped, and had managed to re- 
move all traces of his recent occupations. Still the 
Reform Bill was the principal topic in men’s mouths ; 
but the women had found another subject of interest— 
the approach of the Asiatic cholera. 

At length the Bill that was to effect such wonders 
passed the Upper House, and received the royal sanction. 
‘Then England went mad in earnest, and consumed an 
infinity of tallow-candles in illuminations. The best 
thing it did was to provide, in some parishes, dinners 
of commemoration for the poor, and its greatest folly 
was the national acknowledgement of abundant satis- 
faction with the work of its legislators. That was in 
1832. We are now on the threshold of 1848. Where 
are the wonders? What has the Reform Bill done for 
the people? ‘ 

The passing of the Bill and the consequent satisfac- 
tion of the nation dissolved the P. F. D. Many of the 
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late adherents spread themselves throughout the country, 
and preached physical force doctrines. The riots in 
yales and the north, at a subsequent period, were 
mainly owing to their exertions. Imprisonments took 
place, and some suffered transportation. You shall 
never repel wrong by wrong, but you shall conquer the 
wrong by the right, and overcome hate with love. 

Nearly a year had passed since the Reform Bill became 
the law of the land, and Harding still retained his situ- 
ation. He was now the father of two children, and 
Emma practised domestic economy on eighteen shil- 
lings a week. They dwelt in a house, as Harding had 
foretold. without a passage; but M. Jean Masson had 
for a long time visited them, although of late his visits 
had been irregularly, and less frequently paid. As 
Madame Cacasi, Emma was to be the delight of the 
lords and ladies of the Grand Theatre. She had made 
such progress as a vocalist, that in musical circles her 
début was already talked of, and as no one had ever 
seen her, M. Jean was beset with inquiries touching her 
voice and execution, her features, stature, complexion, 
age. But he was very reserved and mysterious on all 
these points. However, it got whispered abroad that 
the husband of the new debutante was a cheesemonger’s 
shopman, and people shrugged their shoulders, and 
remarked that, if she had any taient, it was a thousand 
pities that she had also such low connexions. 

Now, the man cnnobles his work. The office never 
degrades the individual, respect being always had to 
honour; but the individual confers superiority on the 
office. Why should William Harding be less-accept- 
able, being a cheesemonger’s shopman, than the secre- 
tary of state’s secretary? Tell me that Or than the 
secretary of state himself? Tell me that. Away with 
this cursed barrier of alledged respectability of station 
which separates between man and man! Shakspeare, 
holding horses’ bridles at the door of the Globe Theatre, 
was still Shakspeare. 

I should not have praised William Harding if he had 
hesitated to accept the situation which he now filied, 
because it was subordinate. Wherever the brave man 
serves there are the angels, there is the presence of God. 
The world overlooks the uses of subordinate men. It 
is not thankful for benefits unless it views them through 
lenses of its own construction, which have too fre- 
quently the demerit of falsifying the real proportions of 
services, 

Harding had some such philosophy as this to sustain 
him, or he would, long since, have been a most miser- 
able man. His family were sure of the humble bread, 
that consideration kept him at his post. The question 
which he often asked himself was, Am I not better fitted 
for another service? His wife said from the first that 
he was throwing himself away ; and, after a period, he 
entertained the same conviction. Now, to throw one’s 
self away, literally means to do a dishonourable action. 
All other interpretations are conventional, and will fail 
to influence the brave. The real question was, whether 
William Harding could be more usefully employed ? 
He found bread, it is true, but was it BREADFINDING ? 
For man does not live by bread alone, and there is 
bread which was never, kneaded by baker, by miller 
never crushed, never sown by farmer. 

One Saturday night, entering the house, and throw- 
ing down his wages, he told his wife that he should 
not return to his employment on the following Monday 
morning, as usual. 

‘* T have never given satisfaction to Terry,” he said, 
“and to-day we came to an open rupture. He allows 
me to go without the ceremony of a notice. And Iam 
glad of it, for I am heart-sick of‘his service.” 

She was not surprised, she rejoined. How could it 
be otherwise ? 








** God knows what I am to do!” he exclaimed. “I 
must teach again, I suppose.” 

* If you can find pupils,” she interposed. 

“Tf ITean. Yes. And if I can’t—what then?” 

She did not reply at once, but rocked the infant that 
she held in her arms faster than before. 

‘You have been seeking bread these three years,” 
she said, presently. 

‘* And have not found it. 
ledge is very bitter, Emma.” 

“It is my turn now. Let me try.” 

«*Emma ?” 

**T repeat, let me try. 
will go forth and find our bread. 
to object to that ?”’ 

“You, a woman !”’ 

‘You, a man, have failed. Now, let the woman, 
and the mother, try.” 

“Ah, yes! You mean with M. Jean Masson’s help. 
You would be a cantatrice ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ she sadly answered. ‘No, William. My 
voice is not what it was. M. Jean says so. We have 
deceived ourselves. I shall never be a singer.” 

‘* Are you in earnest ?” 

“Tam. M. Jean assured me, on his last visit, that 
I must no longer cherish the hope of appearing as 
Madame Cacasi.”’ 

That was bitter news, indeed ; and the next day was 
moodily spent. Harding set himself, for the twentieth 
time, to review his life. Lest Emma should accuse 
him of want of fortitude, he feigned a necessity for 
leaving the house. It was then the coming on of 
night. 

He went forth,—whither he knew not,—cared not. At 
length, when from scores of church towers the bells pealed 
forth a summons to the evening service, he remembered 
that it was Sunday, and that the public temples offered 
a seat to the weary. He repaired to one which was 
nearest at hand. He did not get a seat, however ; for 
there is a fashion in religion, as in other things, and a 
fashionable preacher officiated at this church. The 
pews that were paid for were crowded ; the few free 
seats were crowded ; the aisles were crowded. 

Harding, who, unable to get a seat, had taken his 
station at the door, was by degrees forced by the pres- 
sure of the crowd into the church, and he found him- 
self, presently, beneatha mural tablet, which demanded 
his attention as a work of Art. Itwas dedicated to the 
memory af a young wile, who had died in giving birth 
to her first child. There was, most exquisitely sculp- 
tured, a rose, just spreading into bloom,—that was the 
young mother; and there was a tiny, tiny bud, and 
that was the infant. The parson prayed, the clerk 
gave sonorous “ Amens,” but Harding, hearing only 
the confused buzz of orthodoxy, saw nothing but the 


Oh, I know. The know 


You shall stay athome. JI 
Come, what have you 


opening rose, and the little fast-sleeping bud. He 
seemed to have awakened to a new existence. Hitherto 
he had been apathetic on the subject of poverty, and 
had contented himself with the reflection that his wife 
had three meals a-day, a bed to sleep upon, and a fire 


to warm her in the cold weather. Their unadorned 
walls and miserable furniture, their scanty wardrobe, 
their intellectual famine, had caused him no uneasiness. 
No books, no pictures, no work of Art that was beauti- 
ful or graceful, did their dwelling afford. Not even a 
vase for flowers; not even—so was Nature slighted— 
flowers for a vase. Emma’s song,—and that had been 
stilled of late,—was the only evidence of culture, and 
not for the sake of the Beautiful, but as a means of 
procuring the «nbeautiful, literal bread. Nothing 
High, Aspiring, Holy, everything mean, sordid, 
‘paltry: Was he to blame for this? He was. He had 
kept the wolf from the door, but there had his exertions 
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ceased, To be poor, that I may eat virtuous. bread, 
and cherish my soul in purity, is noble; but to be poor, 
because I am too indolent to exert myself for the at- 
tainment of aught that does not belong to the physical 
need of the present hour, is base ; and this was Hard- 
ing’s baseness. There is bread, I say again, which 
was never kneaded by baker, by miller never crushed, 
never sown by farmer. The true Breadfinder will seek 
diligently for that. Pictures, Music, Poetry, Eloquence, 
Sculpture, the Dramatic Talent, the Beautiful, which is 
also the Divine, will afford it to the seeker. Art is the 
High Priest, who conducts us into the Sanctuary, but 
the impure of soul enters with veiled eyes. Not even 
the poet, who is ‘“ God’s darling,” shall know the 
divinity of his mission, who leads other than a simple 
and a divine life. Only the meek in heart shall see God. 
Harding left the church. For the first time in his life 
his soul had got a glimpse of the true bread. Pursued 
by this conviction, he did what under other circum- 
stances he would never have thought of doing. He 
visited an old companion of his school-days, who was 
now a sculptor of eminenve, and whom he had not seen 
for fifteen years. He scarcely expected a welcome, but 
he found one, when he made himself known. When he 
entered the atelier, the beautiful creations of genius 
which he saw there, recalled to his memory the rose 
and the little bud. 
“Is it possible for one, at my age, to become a 
sculptor ?”’ he demanded of his old schoolfellow. 
‘*Humph, I don’t know,” replied Maberly,—for 
that was the sculptor’sname, ‘‘Alfieri became a poet 
when he was older than you are, and after years of 
dissipation. Have you any yearning for the Art?’ 
“Tt is so easy to deceive one’s self, and to mistake 
the power to appreciate, for the genius that is impelled 
tocreate. Yet, I think,—but you will laugh at me.” 
“JT shall not laugh. You think that you could 
I will leave you 


create. Well, I have an engagement. 
alone for three hours. See what you can do in my 
absence.” 


‘* You are not making sport with me ?”’ 
**T am iucapable of such cruelty. Strip off your 
coat, and put on this blouse. I am going to a private 
concert.. You have heard of the new singer, Madame 
Cacasi ?”” 
_ “Eh, what of her?’ cried Harding, who started, as 
though he had been stung. 
** She is to sing, this morning, before a select audi- 
ence. Iam invited to attend. We shall judge if all 
that has been reported of her be true.” 
‘* How can I model the human form,—I, who know 
nothing of anatomy ?”’ said Harding, resuming his coat, 
which he had a minute before taken off, ‘‘I am ab- 
surd,—a madman.”’ 
** You are soon dispirited. You will never make an 
artist.”’ 
** You are right, but I will yet cherish the ambition. 
Give me leave to visit you again.”’ 
‘“* Let me see you tu-morrow. Iwill then tell you 
of Cacasi’s success.”’ 
Harding hurried home. 
‘‘That rascal Masson !’”’ he cried, on entering the 
house. ‘‘He has deceived us, Emma. He has played 
with you. You are not Madame Cacasi.”’ 
And he related what he had heard. 
‘We are poor,’’ was Emma’s quiet remark. ‘“‘ We 
live in a house without a passage. M. Jean Masson 
likes comfort.” 
‘‘But, perhaps, Emma, your voice may be as excellent 
as ever, and Masson’s faultfinding but a device to get 
rid of you?” 
‘* Ah, if I thought so! You see what I am doing, 
William? I have undertaken to find bread. These 
are seaman’s shirts that I am making.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wnuen Harding said, ‘ Wait only till to-morrow !”’ he 


was building an air-castle. He was a clever architect 
of air-castles. Your inactive people usually are. - But 
the Hope which he cherished in his own breast, and 
which he desired to impart to Emma’s, was to find a 
realisation on that important day. 

He found Maberly in the atelier, employed upon the 
bust of a celebrated actress. His first inquiry was after 
Madame Cacasi. 

** She will never do the great things that Pepolini 
has predicted,’’ was the sculptor’s answer. ‘* Do you 
know, it is whispered that she is not the real Cacasi ?’’ 
Harding, who was indignant with M. Jean Masson, 
watted no other encouragement than this remark to 
confide the whole story to his friend. Maberly was 
astonished. He seized Harding’s hand. 

** What!” he said. “Do I understand you aright ? 
Is your wife the lady whom Pepolini lauded to the 
skies, six months ago, asthe possible rival of Malibran? 
Be sure there has been some unfair play. Pepolini 
could not have been deceived in your wife’s talent for 
so longa time.” 

‘You think that he has been influenced?’ said 
Harding. 

“Undoubtedly. I wish we knew who this pretended 
Cacasi is. She is about twenty-six years old, of fair 
complexion, short in stature, with a disposition to 
embonpoint, rather pretty, but insipid; no character, 
no expression. Do you recognise her?” 

Harding replied in the negative. 

‘* Well, leave it tome to discover her,” said Maberly. 
“You would, of course, wish your wife to appear. I 
can manage that for you.” 

‘You can?” exclaimed Harding. ‘ Ah, I said to 
her, yesterday, ‘Only wait till to-morrow!’ 

’ “You have heard of the celebrated tenor Scheffer. 
Weare great friends, I shall take him into my confi- 
dence, and he will more than supply Pepolini’s place. 
They are cat and dog to each other, and Scheffer will be 
glad to annoy his rival. Now, is there anything else I 
can do for you ?” 

‘‘ You are a noble fellow,” replied Harding, whose 
eyes were moist with grateful tears. ‘‘ I am at present 
without the means of getting bread. Have you influ- 
ence in any quarter where I may find employment ?” 

‘You were esteemed a good classical scholar, if my 
memory is not treacherous. Can you translate ?”’ 

* Readily.” 

“The Timeeus of Plato, or the Cassandra of Lyco- 
phron ?” 

‘* You are willing to try ifI ama boaster. Coleridge 
confesses that he has failed to attach a consistent mean- 
ing to a considerable portion of the Timceus ; and every 
reader of Greek knows the difficulty of the Cassandra.’’ 

‘* Will you undertake to render Aristophanes into 
literal prose? I know a publisher who wishes to issue 
such a translation, and he will pay well for it. When 
you have brought that labour to a termination, I shall 
probably be able to offer you something more worthy 
of your talents.” 

“You are my saviour, Maberly,”’ cried Harding, 
touched to the quick by the sculptor’s kindness. 

‘And if you will allow me to lend you twenty 
pounds for your present exigencies, you will confer a 
favour on me.” 

Maberly was, indeed, what Harding called him, a 
noble fellow. A few such characters dropped here and 
there into odd nooks and corners, are constantly re- 
newing the youth of the world. 


(To be continued.) 





** Dear soul !—but wait only till to-morrow.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
To WitirAM anpD Mary Howirr. 


Dear Frrenps,—You wished me whilst travelling in 
this interesting country tocommunicate for the Jour- 
nal any little notices or observations which might appear 
to me suited to your objects, and without further pre- 
face I will give you my first impressions of this land of 
the pilgrims. 

Boston has so much the aspect of an English city, 
and the familiar tones of our native language create 
such a home feeling, that it is difficult to realise our being 
under a different government, and having the broad 
Atlantic between us and those dearest to us, more 
especially when, as in my case, the voyage was too 
pleasant to leave behind it any visions of the perils or 
miseries of the sea. 

A great proportion of the buildings of Boston are of 
brick, interspersed with a good many of stone, though 
wood is still a not unfrequent material in the city, and 
is general in the country. When we begin to think of 
FY sett we perceive that here those who arranged 
the windows had not the fear of the tax-gatherer befcre 
their eyes; that there is a brightness and clearness 
about the buildings, belonging partly to the wood 
or anthracite, which occupies the place of our smoking 
coal as fuel, partly to the prevailing purity of the atmo- 
sphere ; and that the universality of green external 
blinds speaks of a power of the sun’s rays which we 
seldom experience. After all, however, and notwith- 
standing the difference in the fashion of the carriages of 
all sorts which appear in the streets, Bostén does 
look very like an English city, and I confess itis not 
the less pleasant to me on this account. 


A remarkable feature of the city, and, judging from 
What I have already seen of this neighbourhood, I 
Should say of the country generally, is the great abun- 
dance of churches, most of them with lofty and light 


spires, and all of them with bells. It may be that the 
number of these sacred edifices strikes the eye of the 
English stranger more, because the accompaniments of 
the tower or spire and bells are not confined, as has 
hitherto been in a great measure the case amongst our- 
selves, to those belonging to one privileged sect. I 
rejoice that the English Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics now begin to adorn their houses of worship 
with the heaven-pointing spire, and to summon their 
flocks by the sound of the bell. The time is not jong 
past when such a proceeding would have been thought 
to show great presumption, and might have been 
attended with danger. , oe all parties can act accord- 
ing to their own taste or discretion, and those who have 
occasion to build and can command the means seem 
disposed to show that they feel the difference between 
their position and that of their predecessors. The 
churches I have entered here (and they are not few) 
are in general large, commodious, and fitted up with 
great attention to comfort; in respect to the place for 
the ministers I might say to splendour. They seem to 
be exceedingly well frequented. I should say from 
what I have thus far seen that the voluntary system 
works admirably, and may be safely trusted. The 
clergy occupy a high social position, are held in great 
respect, and liberally, though not extravagantly pro- 
vided for, but in return are expected to work. The 
Episcopalian bishop adds to his other duties by being 
the pastor of a large congregation, preaching regularly 
and visiting amongst his people, especially the sick, 
with exemplary diligence. But to return to the ex- 
ternal appearance of this capital of New England and 
Athens of the western world. It is too much crowded 
for even the best houses to have space for gardens, and 
the common is the only considerable open space. It 
must not be compared with our parks, but it is well 


sprinkled with fine trees, a few of which can boast great 
antiquity, and it affords pleasant walks to the inhabit- 
ants, which it is gratifying to see valued and used. I 
wili say nothing of the public buildings, excepting the 
custom-house, which has recently been completed. 
They have here in the Quincy granite (commonly so 
called though not strictly a granite, and the better for 
its purpose from the absence of the mica,) an a !mirable 
building material, which is every year more and more 
employed. It is excellent in colour and durability, 
and may be obtained in immense blocks. The custom- 
house is constructed entirely of this substance, is sur- 
mounted by a dome of great elegance, and stands in an 
open space unconnected with other buildings. It has 
two principal fronts, each with a heavily-laden portico, 
approached by a flight of steps, the noble fluted 
columns being each of a _ single mass of granite. 
Under the dome is a circular chamber, surrounded by 
white marble columns, and fitted up ina very e!egant 
style. The double staircase is solid and grand, and 
every part of the building seems worthy ofa great and 
flourishing mercantile community. I began to con- 
jecture to what purpose it might be turned, whena 
better understanding of the nature and pressure of the 
several modes of taxation and of the principles of com- 
merce shall have put an end, as I am_ persuaded they 
must do some time, to all custom-house trammels. It 
is the true wisdom of nations to leave commerce to find 
its own course unrestrained, and to raise the revenue 
required by taxes directly on property. 

Boston being built on a peninsula, which, notwith- 
standing a great addition of reclaimed land, has become 
too small to contain its increasing population, every 
part of the surrounding country is being filled from its 
superfluity, and the neighbouring townships are occu- 
pied with what may be accounted suburbs of the city. 
They are connected with it by long wooden bridges, 
which are the greatest deformity I noticed here, though 
they answer their practical purpose pretty well. As I 
cross them I anticipate the time when they will be re- 
placed by massive and magnificent structures of stone, 
forming the most remarkable ornament of what is 
certainly a beautiful city, from the variety of the 
ground, the character of the principal buildings, and 
the general air of comfort it displays, though it is 
deficient in regularity, and in the width and straight- 
ness of the streets. Noihing more pleasingly impresses 
an Englishman in Boston than the total absence of the 
symptoms of extreme poverty, and of most degrading 
vice. At firstoné wonders im what quarters the poor 
reside. It is soon found out that there is here no great 
class of poor. Want and suffering may be found, but 
they are occasional, not habitual; they affect scattered 
individuals, not large bodies; they have not yet in- 
creased so as to be beyond the reach and control of 
beneficence, or to mar the beauty of the whole social 
structure. Ys it impossible to have the extreme of 
wealth, learning, and splendour unaccompanied by a 
sad and dreadful contrast? I have seen nothing here 
approaching the magnificence of our English nobility. 
I have been so fortunate as to be introduced to the 
houses of some of the magnates of Boston. The habi- 
tations are large and handsome. There are abundant 
signs of wealth on every side; there is elegance as well 
as luxury. Every thing is well appointed, and the tone 
of manners is that of refined and highly-cultivated 
English society, very little allowance being needed for 
peculiarities, which the origin and history of the people 
might lead us to expect. But though there is splendour 
in some particulars, and quite as much of outward show 
as the philosopher would desire for his country, there 
is not yet, and long may it be sought for in vain, the 
exuberant grandeur of our highest class in England. 
In one little particular, well-appointed American esta- 





blishments have the advantage to my taste, for I have 
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an excessive dislike to liveries, which have always 
seemed to me degrading and corrupting to those who 
wear them. Here they are never seen. 

I suppose that Boston shows less of the peculiarities 
of American language and manners, than any other 
place in the States. Certainly the people do guess a 
good deal, and make use of the words fine, considerable, 
some, and a few others in a way that sounds strange to 
unaccustomed ears, but there is little or nothing of this 
in the best society, and if originals of the representations 
of the American style of talking often given in England, 
are to be found any where, it is not here. 

I went through the State prison. Iwill not add to 
the descriptions which have been given of it. The 
prisoners are, during the day, kept at work under 
proper control, at various trades, and retire to solitary 
cells for the night. The order and cleanliness seemed 
admirable. But I wish my countrymen particularly to 
observe, that whilst it restores a large percentage of its 
inmates as useful and well-conducted members of 
society, it bears its own expenses, even yielding a sur- 
plus revenue to the State. Attempts to accomplish this 
are commonly objected to, on the ground of injurious 
interference with honest work-people. That objection 
has not even any plausibility here, where the want is 
not ot employers, but of labourers, but it has no weight 
anywhere, since the occupants of prisons belong to a 
class, who must either be plunderers, or live by honest 
labour, and the great object of their confinement is to 
induce them to the latter course, implying that they 
must be among the competitors for any employment 
which is offered. The plan of contracting for their 
labour with manufacturing houses, prevents them 
having any undue advantage in the market, and thus 
removes every reasonable objection. Juvenile offenders 
are not here sent to prison, but to an industrial schgol, 
maintained expressly for their benefit, where they 
unite moral training, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, with the formation of habits of labour, and 
the learning of an art that will guard them from want. 

You will perceive that this letter is dated from Cam- 
bridge, the seat of the university established by the 
pilgrim fathers, immediately after their settlement, and 
the oldest seminary of learning in the United States. It 
is a liberal and well-governed institution, free from all 
religious tests, and affording ample means of instruction 
and resources for study. It has separate schools for 
divinity, law, and medicine. Each of these has its own 
well-furnished library, besides the great library of the 
university. The professors would be respected every- 
where for their talents, acquirements, and character, 
and the distinguished president, Mr. Everett, has well 
sustained the reputation of his country in the presence 
of the greatest scholars of Europe. The university has 
an observatory, containing a telescope of extraordinary 
power and admirable mechanism, which has been pro- 
cured by the liberality of some individuals and societies. 
A scientific school is now being added, which is founded 
by the munificence ofan individual, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, who has given 50,000 dollars for the purpose. 

I am here near the Mount Auburn cemetery. It isa 
very extensive piece of ground, with great inequality of 
surface, abounding in natural wood as well as arti- 
ficially planted to aid the effect, enclosed, laid out, and 
intersected by walks, with a handsome chapel for per- 
forming funeral services, and a very noble gateway. 
From the great extent, tombs as yet seem thinly scat- 
tered. A few of them are highly beautiful as works of 
art; the prevailing style is simple and pleasing, and 
there are some monuments which the lover of his kind 
must always approach with reverence. The remains of 
Channing, Tuckerman, and Worcester, are a precious 
deposit, and lessons of wisdom and benevolence may 
for ages be learned at their graves, while many a pil- 








grim from distant lands will preserve as a precious 


memorial a flower from the sod which covers what was 
mortal of these saints in the calendar ofa coming better 


ge. si 

The country around Boston abounds in picturesque 
scenery, beautified by rocks and woods. The prevail- 
ing character of the gardening has less of neatness and 
finish than in England. 

Everybody has heard of the beauty of the autumnal 
woods in America, end it really is beyond all power of 
description. The weather atthis season is delightful ; and 
if you will imagine all that is most lovely in our own 
autumnal tints, enriched by greater depth and_bril- 
liancy of colouring, and then add the rich shades of 
red afforded by the maples, sumachs, and some oaks, 
and throw Virginia creepers, which are here commonl 
wild, at your fancy, over the rocks and trees, whic 
they often climb to their summits, intermingling their 
purple and rosy hues with the yellows and browns with 
which we are more familiar, you will have some con- 
ception of the scenes amongst which I am delighted to 
rove. The flowers, too, late as the season is, are very 
various and pretty, and a large proportion of them differ 
from our own, whilst some of the rarest and hand- 
somest English butterflies, and two or three species un- 
known to us, fly about in abundance; and I was 
delighted, one fine sunny day, to sce a humming-bird 
flying about among the flowers, much in the manner 
ofa large insect. 

I will not now venture on topics of politics or phi- 
lanthropy, but many will be glad to learn that in this 
neighbourhood the Mexican war is almost universally 
unpopular, being viewed very much in the same light 
as it appears to us in England, but, for obvious rea- 
sons, regarded with a more intense disgust. 

An intelligent gentleman. to whom I brought a letter 
of introduction, kindly accompanied me to Lowell, and 
devoted some hours to showing me its manufactures, 
These are woollen cloth, cotton, carpet, and machine 
factories, all upon a scale which would place them 
in the first class in England. They are situated ina 
flourishing town of 30,000 inhabitants, where within 
the memory of many persons still living, there was but 
a solitary house, and other towns of similar character 
are rising up like magic around. This is wonderful !— 
but the interest of the scene to a stranger consists, as 
all your readers know, in the prosperous condition of 
the operative class. The real cause of this must, I 
believe, be sought in the high value of all labour in 
this country. The particular prosperity of Lowell may 
depend on the tariff, which more powerfully turns the 
demand for labour in this direction, and the same body 
of capitalists and labourers might not without its aid 
have immediately found equally profitable engagements. 
But it is not to be denied that there is enough for every 
man to do, and that both capital and labour are well 
remunerated. It may then be doubted whether the 
blossoming out of the prosperity in a spot like Lowell, 
however beautiful, is an object to be sought for at the 
expense of the rest of the community. It seems to me 
certain that these same people would not be badly off 
here, if no artificial stimulus had been given to manu- 
factures, and that we can infer nothing from their pros- 
perity as to what is possible in England, though I con- 
fidently anticipate, under the benign influence of free 
trade, and of a fairer system of taxation, which should 
now be aimed at, an increasing value of labour, and 
an improved condition of the operative class in England. 
The state of things at Lowell is- beautiful, and one 
must be pleased at contemplating it; but a little re- 
flection will check thoughts that might arise as to the 
possibility of transplanting it. But I am transgressing 
all reasonable bounds, and must abruptly conclude. 

Believe me, with great esteem, sincerely your friend, 

Cambridge, near Boston. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT.—DECEMBER. 


By Wim Howrrt. 


We have travelled with the year from month to 
month, and the a kas travelled with us. It has 
brought us to the verge of December and of ‘winter. 
Our month in prospect is the only month left to com- 
me our year and our calender of it. Frost, the har- 

inger of whole months of settled cold, has given us 
already a visit, and cut down our dahlias, and bade us 
look to any tender plants that are out of doors, and to 
ourselves. The aurora borealis has flashed forth in our 
nocturnal sky,—a pretty certain sign of a severe win- 
ter. Once more, therefore, we may look for frosts and 
snows, and the sharp salute of the east wind. Well 
for those who can wrap in warm coats and cloaks and 
furs when they issue forth, and for whom the fire blazes 
and the table is well spread at home. 
miss these things in the coming winter! If ever year 
was calculated to confirm the superstitions connected 
with Friday it must be this. It came in on a Friday and 
it goes out on a Friday, and the whole year has been 
one of disasters. We need not particularize them. 
They are only too well remembered by manufacturers 
without business, workmen without work, failing mer- 
chants and tradesmen wondering where all the money 
has flown to. In the social circles, who has found his 
neighbour without some commercial trouble or grief ? 
Our citizens still starve by thousands; our railroad 
labourers are dismissed to face the coming winter with 
empty hands and empty stomachs; Ireland still starves, 
and revels in murder; and America and Switzerland 
are so foolish and unchristian as to go to war, and 
murder by wholesale. Can any body say that the world 
1s yet any wiser than it was? We look at the commg 
winter, and with a sigh leave the huge burden of the 
suffering to Providence, as being too heavy for our 
mortal strength. 


_ And yet we must each lend a hand towards lighten- 
ing the distress that will surely prevail. We must 
brace up our hearts to forget our own troubles in the 
imperative calls of the calamities of others. We must 
bering humanity in our natures, 

forth from our chests and wardrobes all the coats 
and blankets that can possibly be spared. 

i be on the backs and beds of 

fellows in the coming winter 


How many will | 





than on senseless pegs and shelves, or piled in corners 
that have no feeling. ‘‘ Providence tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” says Sterne; but the shorn lambs 
of the human race often tind the fury of the elements 
unabated by anything but the screens and defences 
raised by the sympathies of their fellows. Providence 
will have the rich to be the shepherds of the poor, or 
why has he given them more than they need? Let 
them remember :— 


In rich men’s halls the fire is piled, 
And ermine robes keep out the weather ; 
In poor men’s huts the fire is low 
Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And old and young are cold together. 


Oh, poverty is disconsolate !--- 
Its pains are many, its foes are strong : 
The rich man in his jovial cheer, 
Wishes ’twas winter through the year : 
The poor man midst his wants profound, 
With all his little children round, 
Prays God that winter be not long!---Mary Howrrr. 


And yet to the young and strong and healthy how 


beautiful and cheering is much of winter! The clear, 
sharp, bright days, how they brace the nerves! How 
they make the blood bound! What a feeling of pleasure 
lives through the heart and the whole being! The 
splendid heavens at night, the moon, how splendid! 
The snows in their abundance, the hoar-frost in its 
silent magnificence, the ice-bound river with its throngs 
of sliders and skaters! Walking well clad in winter is 
often a luxury. In the country, the farmer, with his 
corn all in, his cattle in their sheds and at their cribs, 
calls his friends about him, and where such jolly din- 
ners, or who so jolly? The sound of the flail is his 
music, and the talk of markets his felicity. And yet he 
has employment enough to prevent total stagnation. 
He has his manure carted out; sees that his sheep are 
well tended in their sheltered pastures; and all the col- 


andjlected family of the farm-yard, horses, cows, pigs, 


poultry, properly cared for. There is a busy cutting 
of hay, chopping of straw, pulling, bringing home, and 
slicing turnips for them ; and thén, if he be a sports- 
man, he takes his gun and pursues the hare, the wild- 
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fowl along the winding stream-banks, or the field- 
fares that come in flocks from the north. 

And so comes on Christmas with all its holly and 
kissing-bushes, and waites, and Christmas-boxes, its 
roast beef and plum-pudding, and mince pies—for those 
who can get them; and for those who cannot, there 
comes anon—a New Year! Pray God it may be really 
A Merry Curistwag AND A Harpy New Yxap. 
Happy indeed are they who have cause to regret the 
passing of the present. 

Thus come we, however, happy or unhappy, prosper- 
ous or unpro us, to the end of our month and of our 
task. If'we haye nothing else to congratulate the most 
unfortunate upon, let us at least take such a true view 
of our existence as to congratulate them on that. For 
in that are included hope, hope of better times, of 
more balmy seasons, and immortality—a godlike gift. 
Let us, therefore, unite with Mary Howitt, whatever 
may have been our éxperience of the past, in one grand 
hymn of thanksgiving to the author of this and all other 
years. 


Thou who created’st all! Thou fountain 
Of our sun’s light ! who dwellest far 
From man, beyond the farthest star, 

Yet, ever present ; who dost heed 

Our spirits in their human need, 

We bless thee, Father, that we are ! 


We bless thee for our inward life ; 
For its immortal date decreeing; 
For that which comprehendeth Thee, 
A spark of thy divinity, 
Which is the being of our being! 


We bless thee for this bounteous earth ; 
For its increase ; for corn and wine; 
For forest oaks; for mountain rills ; 
For cattle. on a thousand hills ; 
We bless thee, for all good is thine! 


The earth is thine, and it thou keepest, 
That man may labour not in vain ; 

Thou giv’st the grass, the grain, the tree, 

Seed-time and harvest come from thee, 
The early and the latter rain ! 


The earth is thine---the summer earth; 
Fresh with the dew, with sunshine bright ; 

With golden clouds in evening hours, 

With singing birds and balmy flowers, 
Creatures of beauty and delight. 


The earth is thine: the teeming earth ; 
In the rich, bounteous time of seed; 

‘When man goes forth in joy to reap, 

And gathers up his garnered heap, 
Against the time of storm and need. 


The earth is thine, when days are dim, 

And Jeafiess stands the stately tree ; 
When from the North the fierce winds blow, 
When falleth fast the mantling snow! 

The earth pertaineth still to thee? 


The earth is thine---thy creature, man ! 
Thine are all worlds, all suns that shine; 
Darkness and light, and life and death ; 
Whate’er all space inhabiteth, 
Creator! Father! all are thine ! 


FREE-TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Joun Bowrgtne, LL.D., M.P. 
No. VIII. 


QUARANTINES. 


We pay dearly for our ignorance and our prejudice. 
All the mischiefs which eyil genii are f to work 
are too often spontaneously inflicted by our own 
frailties on ourselves. Man often legislates for loss, and 
interferes for misery. Rulers, like children, rather 
than do nothing, will‘do harm. History is for the most 
part but a record of i joug inventions for self-suffer- 
ing, self-sacrificing, iif aiming, and self-murdering. 
As if there were not enough of inevitable calamity in 
the world, rulers and law-makers seem ben‘ upon 
augmenting its amount and extending its influences. 
What the earth wants is some mighty, intellectual, 
beneficent destroyer! Some power to be engaged in 
the great task of rooting out the monstrous tares which 
cover the field of law and custom. Some bold, benig- 
nant spirit, able and willing to underrhine and upset 
the immense edifices which have been built by barba- 
rism, and which are protected by interests which had 
prejudices for their begetters. The true mission of 
philanthropy is as prominently, if not more peremp- 
torily, the overthrow of evil than the production of 
good. When the weeds are torn up from the soil, the 
wheat-seed will easily be scattered. It is because 
choked by thorns and briars that the harvests of truth 
are so trifling and so tardy. We sow among rocks and 
brambles, and then wonder how little we reap! 

If in a huge library what is truly valuable were ex- 
tracted from that which is worthless,—if that which it 
were well to preserve could be separated from what 
might safely be allowed to perish,—in what a small 
apartment might the reserved treasures be concentrated? 
But in no portion of the record of man’s busy industry 
would such masses of rubbish be discovered,—in no 
portion would there be found so little entitled to re- 
spect, or so much demanding condemnation, as in the 
multitudinous interferences with liberty of exchange— 
the impediments thrown in. the way of that free inter- 
course to which we are at last beginning to look as one 
of the great instruments of social regeneration. 

Were I called to point out the worst existing example 
of sacrifices made to ignorance and superstition in this 
part of the globe, I should instance the quarantine 
laws. Introduced without investigation, supported 
without inquiry as to their necessity or their efficiency, 
they remain an opprobrium to an age that calls itself 
enlightened—to nations that proclaim themselves phi- 
losophical. Exhibiting arbitrary and irresponsible in- 
terferences in a thousand shapes; violating all the 
rights of persons and properties; levying charges with- 
out control; inflicting vexations without number; 
mulcting the merchant; imprisoning the mariner ; 
annoying the traveller; one would suppose that there 
must be some good reason for all these inflictions; 
some paramount social necessity ; some immense bene- 
fit to be purchased at so heavy a price! Nothing of 
the sort! The system is an unmitigated mischief !—a 
concentrated evil, without even a ramification of good. 
j [It is mischievous in varied forms of mischievousness. 
It is not only mischievous, by inflicting evil 
to no purpose ; by robbing, and annoying, and oppress- 
ing, without any counterbalancing good; but it abso- 
lutely aggravates and augments the very evils it pro- 
fesses to get rid of, The object it proposes to accom: 
plish, is the preservation of the public health. The in- 
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strument by which this most desirable purpose is to be 
effected, is by separating those who are infected by dis- 
ease from those who are free from it. And this would 
be well if it went no further than to prevent a concen- 
tration of disease in any one locality. But a lazzaret 
is the very means of gathering together, of imprisoning 
on the same spot patients who are labouring under dis- 
eases, whose intensity and consequent danger are aug- 
mented by that concentration. 

The purest atmosphere may be rendered pestilential 
by the exclusion of fresh air. The most pestilential 
may be purified by proper ventilation. Shakspeare, 
with that wonderful sagacity which characterises the 
highest genius, in an age when medical science was 
little advanced, and the philosophy of health imper- 
fectly understood, stumbled upon a great truth, when 
he spoke of man’s subjection to the 


“Skiey influences 
Which do the habitations where we dwell 
Hourly affect.” 


We talk of floods, and tempests, and famines, and bat- 
tle-flelds—of the multitudes of the human race that 
are sacrificed by the terrible convulsions of nature, or 
the fierce passions «f man; but these multitudes are as 
nothing compared to those who fall by the miasmatic 
“pestilence that walketh in darkness,’ and foul air 
“destruction that wasteth at noon-day.”’ Starvation 
storms and wars have swept away their tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands ; but filth and fever, foul and fetid 
places, have carried on their devastation silently and 
stealthily, on a far wider scale. A rumour of the 
advent of the plague—the death of a solitary victim, 
has often filled a community with consternation, but 


plagues of giant power, plagues which murder millions, 
are allowed to invade, to occupy our cities, to smite 
whole tribes of human beings, and have scarcely ex- 
cited a moment’s attention, while the few benevolent 
men who denounced these ravages, and called upon 
society to assist them, raised their voices in an 
unechoing desert, and toiled and travailed in vain. 


A better time is coming,—is come. Means of pro- 
viding for the health of towns are discussed at last 
to some purpose. Legislation is beginning to weigh the 
value of life, and legislators to feel that some re- 
sponsibility attaches to those who have allowed the 
“condition of the peoples’ question”’ to remain:so long 
in oblivion. If millions ‘‘ are perishing for lack of 
knowledge,”’ not only for lack of knowledge among 
themselves, but for lack of knowledge among those 
whose bounden duty it is not to be ignorant, whose 
ignorance is their own work and their own will—we 
say it is high time that the existing disgraceful state of 
things should speedily pass away. 

The quarantine question then is but a part of a larger 
question,—the general question as to the best means of 
providing for the health of the people, and every in- 
quiry will show that plagues and the diseases called 
contagious, are subject to the same general laws, are to 
be guarded against by the same sort of precautions as 
afford security for the most favourable sanitary 
condition of the whole community. There is no more 
reason why plague patients should be sent to lazzarets, 
than persons suffering under orginary diseases. A case 
might be possibly made out for the imprisonment of 
persons having the pox, hooping cough, measles, 
and similar disorders, for in such the infectious or 
contagious character of the disease is demonstrable; but 
in the case of plague it is equally demonstrable that 
nothing but concentration, nothing but the existence of 
an unhealthy atmosphere, nothing in a word, but 
doing that which the quarantine laws mean to do—and 
do in reality, can give to the plague a contagious 





character. And, though it cannot be said that every 
disease will increase in intensity, or have its elements 
of propogation augmented, by collectinginto one focus 
patients who are suffering under its attacks, yet it may 
safely be asserted, and abundantly proved, that many 
diseases not. necessarily contagious, not contagious 
under their milder forms, will become so if their victims 
are confined and huddled together, each helping to 
create a deleterious atmosphere, and by collecting the 
sufferers from the disease into one locality, really ex- 
tending the field of itsinfluence. How is the plague 
arrested when it breaks put in an Egyptian regiment ? 
That regiment is sent into the desert, the vast, the 
open, unencumbered desert. There the plague invariably 
ceases. A family among which the plague has appeared 
flies from the’ marshy borders of the Nile. Whither ? 
to the Fayoum—to a region skirted by the wilderness, 
but which is wholly free from the noxious exhalations 
of most of the Egyptian towns. Have there been any 
instances of communication of the disease into the 
Fayoum territory? Never one! When Cairo is visited 
by the plague, and its devastations destroy thousands 
of its inhabitants, multitudes of boats in constant in- 
tercourse with the city pass up the Nile to Essiout, 
to Esneh, to Assouan, to Deir. All the operations of 
barter are carried on without inrerruption. Merchants 
and merchandise, commodities of every character 
pass from the boats to the city. Every species of tran- 
saction takes place. Men, women, children, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, are conveyed to and fro. There is no 
precaution taken, no quarantine, no barrier tv the most 
intimate relations, private and public. Was it ever 
proved, nay, was it ever asserted, that one of their 
multitudinous boats had conveyed the plague to the 
south? I believe not. The plague has never reached 
the Nubian frontier. Again, when pilgrims crowd into 
Egypt from every quarter of the Mussulman world ; 
when Alexandria, and Cairo, and Keneh receive the 
countless multitude on their way to the holy 
cities; when numberless caravans from Turkey and 
Syria, and the borders of the Euphrates; from Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers press forward along the 
banks of the Nile to Mecca and Medina, however the 
plague may be raging,—have there been any instances, 
even a single one, of their conveying the plague across 
the Red Sea to the holy cities? Never one! So at 
this hour, twice every month, a busy stream of European 
travellers flows through the plague regions towards our 
Indian territories. There are no lazzarets in British 
India, no quarantine laws, no protection whatever 
against the introduction of the pestilence. Has Cal- 
cutta been exposed to danger? Has the plague been 
conveyed to Madras? Has the shadow of an alarm 
been excited at Bombay ? By nomeans. Yet we who 
are at a distance of thousands of miles from Egypt, 
who can only communicate by a long sea passage, full 
of frights and fears, led blindfold by unthinking 
ignorance, and reviving and re-echoing the opinions of 
hirelings, interested in and paid for the support of a 
system founded on delusions, we still preserve our 
quarantine code as if it were both really precious and 
profitable, and subject any person who travels home- 
wards through Turkey or Egypt to its intolerable 
burthens. 

That code costs thousands, not to say millions, in 
giving effect to its absurd requirements. Millions paid 
for objects eminently pernicious. Millions paid—for 
what? to be guaranteed against the dangers of the 
plague ? Dangers of the plague? Well, and if the 
plague be dangerous, its dangers must be found in 
lazzarets, among people and garments who comé from 
the East, among cotton and other susceptible merchan- 
dise (susceptible is the accredited word,) imported 
from plague countries. What perils then must the unfor- 
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tunate beings be exposed to who are in immediate and 
habitual contact with these Oriental influences, who 
clean the clothes, who manipulate the dangerous 
articles, who at high salaries incur all the risks of 
contamination and contagion! A parliamentary re- 
turn was moved for a few sessions ago of all the in- 
dividuals who had died in our lazzarets, at any period 
of which there existed a record, in consequence of 
having caught the plague from infected persons or 
property. Thereturn was nil! absolutely nil! Anda 
list was farther requested of persons who had caught 
the disease in consequence of communication with 
plague patients, or plague-conveying articles in the 
lazzarets. Strange to say, the return was also nil! Not 
one, not one even of those whose perilous duty it is to 
attend upon the sick, to take charge of their dress, to 
open their trunks, to handle all infected plague 
commodities. There could not be more irresistible 
evidence of the falsehood of the whole theory of con- 
tagion upon which the quarantine laws are built. 

It may be asked, what has Free-Trade to do with 
this question? Every thing. For the quarantine laws 
are among the most useless, and the most annoying in- 
terferences with commerce and commercial relations. 
They impede transactions in a thousand ways. They 
introduce innumerable difficulties and delays. They 
add to the uncertainties of markets. They increase the 
risks of trade. They augment the cost of freight. They 
levy taxes that do not go to the public treasury. They 
prohibit intercourse even between neighbours. They 
eubject the merchant and the mariner to multitudinous 
penal vexations. They arm irresponsible functionaries 
with absolutely despotic authority. They condemn 
innocent men to danger and to death. Their abolition 


will be another important triumph in the emancipation 


of commerce. 

Last year a queen’s-steamer arrived in the Thames 
from the western coast of Africa. Large numbers of 
her crew had perished’ on that coast and on her pas- 
sage home of the African, sometimes called the Bulam 
fever. In the hot-hold or cabin of the vessel, crowded 
with sick, without any means of adequate ventilation, 
the mortality had been frightful ; and on reaching Eng- 
land deaths were daily occurring. If the dictates of 
humanity had been listened to for a moment, all that 
remained of the crew would have been instantly landed 
and delivered over to medical care and kindness, for 
the medical men on board had died. But no! On the 
plea of adhering to our stern and cruel quarantine re- 
gulations, a considerable time elapsed before either 
sick or healthy were allowed to be removed from the 
foul and pestiferous prison-ship in which they were 
confined. They were not permitted to touch their 
native soil. There was a controversial correspondence 
carried on during which several died, whose lives no 
doubt might have been saved but for the inexorable 
mandates of those who were first appealed to. After 
some time those who remained were transferred to 
other vessels. The step was taken tardily which ought 
to have been taken without a moment’s delay. The 
‘Times’? newspaper did then, as it has often done, 

od service to the cause of humanity. It may be 
doubted whether anything but the loud call of “Shame! 
shame!” from the public press would have rescued 
the remnant of the Eclair’s crew from destruction ! 

European influences have been busily acting on the 
Levant, associating with them a mingled mass of good 
and evil. The scientific and mechanical inferiority 
which our intercourse with the East has brought to the 
notice of the ruling powers has tended to lower the 
pride and confidence which had so long distinguished 
the Mahomedan races, and have produced a disposition 
to follow in our footsteps and imitate our example. 





And the European adventurers who are found scattered 
over the Ottcman empire, and especially in the large 
towns and in the neighbourhood of palaces and princes, 
have furnished bold and ready pretences for the 
successful introduction of many European habits and 
usages which have helped to ciyilise the Levant. Among 
the baneful gifts of Christians to Mahometans has 
been the quarantine system. To the existence of that 
system in western Europe the better health and greater 
longevity of our population were naturally attributed 
by those Europeans who looked to places of profit under 
the quarantine laws, if they could bring about these 
establishments in the East. They were introduced. It 
is creditable to the sagacity of Lord Palmerston, that 
when our ambassador at Constantinople conveyed to 
him the determination of the Porte to introduce the 
quarantine laws of Europe in the Turkish dominions, 
he (Lord Palmerston) reminded the Ottoman govern- 
ment that the pub“ic health did not require for its pro- 
tection restrictive laws, but a greater attention to 
cleanliness among the people—a better system of police 
—the removal of offensive matter from the houses and 
the streets—in a word, the preventive and precaution- 
ary measures by which the motion and development of 
disease have been guarded against in the best-regulated 
communities.* But the government of the Porte did 
determine to have a quarantine code, in imitation of 
Christendom. I reached Constantinople in the heyday 
of their introduction, coming from‘a plague country— 
from Egypt itself. The officers of health made their 
appearance, and gave orders that we should be landed 
at the place of examination and purification. We soon 
found distinctions were drawn. The officers of the 
steamer were allowed to go on shore without inspec- 
tion or certificate. The crew were told they must re- 
main on board. The passengers were ordered.to dis- 
embark and to undergo a process of fumigation. 
Escorted by soldiery, who pushed against, communicated 
with us, without any sort of precaution or sepa- 
ration, we went pell-mell before the higher authorities 
of the Board of Health, who sent us into a room, 
where we were surrounded by volumes of smoke ; 
having passed through which we came out by another 
door. We then claimed our luggage, and the officers 
having convinced themselves that the plague was not in 
the boxes, we were allowed each to depart for his 
domicile. Such is the quarantine by which Turkey is 
to be protected from the introduction of plague. 
Syrian lazzarets are sometimes a far more serious 
affair. I recollect a case where a ship’s crew, arriving 
all in good health, were sent into the lazzaret on the 
low ground near Beyrout, at the foot of the Lebanon 
range,—a swampy, unhealthy spot, admirably fitted 





*The passage is so creditable to Lord Palmerston’s dis- 
cernment as to be well worth preserving. 

‘* With reference to the proposed regulations, I have to in- 
struct your Excellency to endeavonr strongly to impress upon 
the Turkish government that they would more effectually 
prevent the breaking out and spreading of the plague, by in- 
troducing cleanliness and ventilation in the city and suburbs 
of Constantinople, than by any such violent interference as is 
proposed with the domestic arrangements of families. 

“It is quite certain that the plague is much aggravated, if 
it is not actually generated by the want of cleanliness in streets, 
by the want of sufficient ventilation in houses, and by the 
want of proper drainage in places contiguous to habi as 
and, if the Turkish government would, in the first instance, 
apply vigorous measures to correct those evils, they would 
strike at once at the causes of the disease ; whereas the measures, 
which they have now in contemplation, will only be productive 
of inconvenience and suffering to numerous individ ome 
Extract from a Dispatch delivered by Lord Palmerston to the 
Turkish Divan in 1839. 
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for (he creation and communication of disease, and thus 
many of the crew and passengers died, having struggled 
and protested in vain to obtain their removal. A Rus- 
sian functionary was put into the lazzaret. He found 
a dead body in his room, the body of a man who had 
died of the plague,—fit companionship for a person in 
undoubted health. I remember reading the urgent 
supplications of the Russian gentleman, praying that 
either he or the corpse might be removed, declaring 
there would be two corpses to remove instead of one, 
unless there was immediate attention to his petition. 
But Mussulman rulers seldom hurry themselves. ‘‘ To- 
morrow’ is the ordinary answer to any application for 
instant action, and it is somewhat lucky not to have 
“after”? added to the “to-morrow.” To the most 
urgent claims upon a Turk’s attention he is sure to 
reply ‘Bakalum,”’ the ‘‘ Veremos”’ of the Spaniards, 
which means that at some time or other the matter 
shall be—no! may be attended to. The. Russian’s 
petition was left many days unnoticed, but he did get 
out alive. He was a fortunate man! 

I knew a case where a Turkish governor, whose time 
hung somewhat heavily upon his hands, was in the 
habit of entering the lazzaret for the purpose of playing 
at cards and dice with the imprisoned travellers. 
Among the Mahommedans the belief in fatalism is so 
universal that the introduction of a lazzaret would be 
considered as an interference with the will of Allah! 
The leaving things to themselves is. one of the obvious 
causes of the backwardness and decay of the Ottoman 
Empire. What Allah wills must be! Allah is great! 
Allah is merciful! are the phrases under whose benig- 
nant influences the Mussulman meekly bends his head 
in suffering and in death. There is a charm in his 
calm and quiet patience, in his unmurmuring resig- 
nation. I have gone through the wards of an hospital, 
have seen its inmates agonised by every species of pain, 
yet seldom is a sigh ora groan heard, never a complaint 
uttered. The Orientals are known to submit to the 
most excruciating operations of surgery without any 
audible expression of agony. It is among the remark- 
able changes of modern times, however, that the late 
Sultan Mahmoud, on more than one occasion, pro- 
nounced himself against the almost universally-received 
doctrines of fatalism, and quoted the Koran against the 
Koran as evidence that while believers ought to 
resign themselves wholly to the particular providence 
of God: they ought at the same time to employ their 
prudence in preventing or diminishing evil. He told 
them that Allah had given them faculties of reason 
which they were bound to employ for their own pro- 
tection and comfort. Still the whole Hast presents sad 
evidence of Mahomcdan carelessness as to the future. 
Houses are allowed to decay, because foresight has not 
occupied itself with small repairs. Diseases proceed 
unmolested in their course, because Allah’s will can 
stay them if he be so pleased. It is obvious that a 
quarantine system can never be made effective in the 
hands of men impregnated with such prejudices and in- 
fluenced by such opinions. In truth, its introduction 
is but a delusion, a mockery, and a snare. 

In Egypt, where so much of good has been connected 
with the introduction of European reform, it is not 
surprising that quarantine should have accompanied 
other importations from the West. If any man is en- 
titled to be indulgently judged in this respect it is 
Mehemet Ali; for the quarantine system was forced 
upon him by the constant representations of the foreign 
consuls,and the urgent demand made upon him to assi- 
milate his institutions to those of civilised Europe. And 
the Board of Health at Alexandria is almost wholly 
composed of the consuls of different powers. They 
Preserve the power of rigid inspection as regards the 





ports ; and Egypt, the country of indigenous plague— 
the country in which at certain seasons the plague in- 
variably exists, either in an endemic or epidemic form 
—the country where the spontaneous growth of the 
plague is as natural as that fetid masses should give 
forth foul exhalations—Egypt is encumbered with a 
costly machinery of annoyance and despotism to ex- 
clude that disease, the seeds of which are always pre- 
sent, and will never fail to develop themselves when 
circumstances aid the development. Alexandria, 
then, is protected against the importation of the plague 
by the sea; but against its introduction from the land- 
side it has no protection, and can have no protection. 
From Cairo—from the low banks of the Nile—from the 
spots covered with stagnant waters—from miasmatic 
influences within and without the city—there is nothing 
like a precaution. The plague may be raging in Egypt, 
and every other part of the world be free. Yet the 
Board of Health will be exposing every vessel which 
reaches the coast to the quarantine laws, and acting as 
if Alexandria or Damietta were free from disease, and 
all the rest of the world infected. 


(To be continued.) 


MOTHERWELL’S GRAVE. 


Tue neglected state of the grave of Motherwell, in 
the cemetery of Glasgow, is notorious. The following 
touching tribute to Motherwell’s memory is from the 
pen of his accomplished friend, William Kennedy, who 
is at present in this country, and who, like most 
other strangers, is utterly confounded at the state of the 
Poet’s tomb. May we hope that this appeal will be 
followed by some result? We are very sure that it 
should. 


“ When the great winds through leafless forests rushing, 
Sad music make ; 
When the swollen streams, o’er erag and gully gushing, 
Like full hearts break, 
Will there then one whose heart despair is crushing 
Mourn for my sake ?”---MorueRwELt, 


Place we a stone at his head and his feet ; 
Sprinkle his sward with the small flowers sweet ; 
Piously hallow the Poet’s retreat! 

Ever approvingly, 

Ever most lovingly, 
Turned he to Nature, a worshipper meet. 


Harm not the thorn which grows at his head; 
Odorous honours its blossoms will shed, 
Grateful to him—early summoned—who sped 
Hence, not unwillingly— 
For he felt thrillingly— 
To rest his poor heart ’mong the low-lying dead. 


Dearer to him than the deep Minster bell, 

Winds of sad cadence at midnight will swell, 

Vocal with sorrows he knoweth too well, 
Who—for the early day— 
Plaining this roundelay, 

Might his own fate ‘from a brother’s foretell. 
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Worldly ones, treading this terrace of graves, 
Grudge not the minstrél the little he craves, 
When o’er the snow-mound the winter-blast raves ; 
Tears—which devotedly, 
Though all unnotedly, 
Flow from their spring, in the soul’s silent caves. 


Dreamers of noble thoughts, raise him a shrine, 
Graced with tbe beauty which glows in his line ; 
Strew with pale flowerets, when pensive moons 
shine, 
His grassy covering, 
Where spirits hovering, 
Chaunt, for his requiem, music divine. 


Not as a record he lacketh a stone !— 

Pay a light debt to the singer we’ve known— 
Proof that our love for his name hath not flown— 
With the frame perishing— 

That we are cherishing 
Feelings akin to our lost Poet’s own. 
«  WiiirAM Kennepy. 


MY NEW SISTER-IN-LAW. 


I povst if Adam was much strohger or happier 
when. he was created, than is my brother at this 
moment; and I don’t believe Eve was half as strong 
lunged and energetic as my new sister-in-law. Why, 
she oils the tables, and makes the jam, and prepares 
the breakfast, and makes the butter, and glorifies in 
the dinner, and attends in all particulars to thé 
affairs of her household, asif neither canker nor con- 
sumption were in the earth. From morning till night 
she is all energy, all life; all decision and strong-heart- 
edness. And then, as to being at ease,—if she had 
been born married, she couldn’t be more so. There 
is not a quailing of eye, nor a trembling of nerve,— 
so far as I can see,—in her conquering life; for she 
goes forth like a conqueror. She is inexpressible. As 
if she never knew what a doubt meant. Then she is 
so well-looking. Brown-eyed, small-eared, with a 
gracious expression ; and such rich wavy hair, in its 
neat braids or its graceful aboundingness. I almost 
feel as if she might have contended the point with 
Ceeur de Lion or Saladin. I am beside myself with ad- 
miration and astonishment. And when she makes the 
jam, she does not mix different sorts of apples ; and 
her custards are delicious ; and her pies are not only 
good, but pretty. And she makes.catsup. Oh! you 
can’t think what a paragon she is! Then she writes 
letters, and despatches them; and makes my brother 
put up his cap, and keep tidy ; aud she says, ‘‘ Hisk! 
out of that, cat!’ loud enough to destroy the nerves 
of a delicate cat. And she minds the dairy, and feeds 
the calves, and sends her young sister Mary up and 
down, and round about, and gives stirabout to beggars, 
and sends them about their business in thé most uncx- 
ceptionably clever manner. I never was so struck 
down with astonishment as at the sight of this girl; 
and, with all, she is never excited—never at all sur- 
prised:—(From an American Letter.) 


—_~—— 





Literary Notices. 


THE Stony witHott an Enp. From the German of 
Carové. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated by William 
Harvey. New and cE ten edition. London: 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Tx1s beautiful little volume needs no further notice | 


than that another edition is now issued. Its merits 
are well known to both parents and children, and 


therefore its continued popularity. Few more attrac- | 


tive Christmas presents can be given to a child. 


THe Covunctt, oF Four; A GAme at Dertnitioys 
Edited by Arthur Wallbridge, Author of ‘‘ Torrington 
Hall,” ete. London: Ollivier, Pall Pall; Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Tus very little book contains some very clever defini- 

tions ; as, for example :— 


A Miser.—An amateur pauper. 


Ienorance.—A dark place, where poor people are | 
allowed to grope about till they hurt themselves or | 


somebody else. 
Parer.—Building-ground for genius A receiver of 
stolen goods. A poor flat, much put upon. 


Potitics.—A_ national humming-top, which _ spins 


the least when it hums the most. 


Batt-Room.—A confined place, in which people are & 


committed hy Fashion to hard labour. 
Lire.—The Bridge of Sighs. 
ManrriaGe.—tThe only lottery not put down. 
Dvet.—Folly playing at murder. 
A.tcnymy.—-A run on Nature for gold. 


Coqurtre.—A woman without heart, who dupes men 


without head. A child playing with fire. 
PawnpRokER.—The poor man’s banker. 
who holds your coat while you fight. 


Newsrarer.—A winding-sheet in which parliamen- 
tary speeches are interred. 

ReveNGE.—Bitter-sweets, plucked from the devil's 
garden. The only debt which it is wrong to pay. 

LiserTY.—The power to do as you like yourself, and 
to control the actions of others. 

Monry.—Something despised by lovers of sixteen. 

ImaGInaT1on.—The most eminent carver and gilder. 

Boox.—The raft on which an undying genius floats 
down the stream of time. 

Justict.—Blindman’s-buff. 

History.—The tombstone of the Past. 

Wine.—Bottled fever. A fiend that seldom dies 
without torturing us with his ghost. 

Pauper.—An animal so like a man as to make us 
feel uneasy. j 

PatAce.—A guillotine which cuts off the head of a 
nation fron its body. 

Bres.—A travelling bagman in the sweatmeat line, 

Who would imagine that these are only a few good 
things out of a very little book ? They are given as speci- 
mens of a néw gamié; let thé playérs at it play again; 
it is worth while. 


A man 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INIERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 





Wuirttncton Cruss ror Workine Men.---Mr. John Stych 
of Birmingham, has thrown out the following very important 
suggestions for the easy establishment of such clubs. The 
greater part of the Sunday School buildings inthis country, are 
unoccupied during the week? Why should not the trustees 
and committees of such buildings allow the use of them to the 
working-men for such clubs, and for sociéties of mutual in- 
struction? He says it has been done at Birmingham and with 
signal success, 

The committee of the New Meeting Sunday School granted to 
the working classes the use of their school-house during the 
week-days free of charge, and in January, 1847, a society was 
founded, called the Peoples’ Instruction Society. Perfect 
equality formed the basis of its constitution, and men of every 
opinion, religious or political, were equally admissible. 
“We have” he says, “Jew and Christian, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Catholic and Socialist, Whig, Tory, Chartist, and 
Republican. The buildings afford us reading and news-rooms, 
rooms for library, lectures, and classes. The subscription is 
one penny per week, four-pence per month, or a shilling per 
quarter; and for this there is first the news-room, supplied 
with three daily papers, ‘‘ The Times,” ‘‘ Daily News,” and 
“Morning Chronicle;” twice-a-week, ‘‘The Manchester 
Guardian,” and weekly, ‘“‘Douglas Jerrold’s,” ‘‘ The Dis- 
patch,” ‘*Examiner,” ‘ Inquirer,” ‘‘Glasgow Argus,” 
“Leicester Mercury,” ‘“‘ Illustrated News,” ‘“‘ Northern Star,”’ 
two copies of each of the Birmingham newspapers, and many 


others. Of periodicals, Jerrold’s, Tait’s, Frazer’s, Sharpe’s, 
and Mechanic’s Magazines; Howitt’s, Chambers’, and the 
People’s Journals; Punch, Dombey and Son, and various 
other serials, including works of Wm. and Robert Chambers. 
Lectures are delivered every Monday night, by some of the best 
lecturers in Birmingham ; some of whom I need only mention, 
Mr. Dawson, Dr. Raphall, the Rev. E. Madeley, the Rev.Hugh 


Hutton, and the Rev. Samuel Bache. The poetical readings 
of Mr. Hutton, and the lectures in progress, by the crowded 
state of the rooms on lecture nights, to which non-members 
are admitted for one periny each, show that the working- 
classes are becoming alive not only to higher tastes, but to 
their own interests, 

“Our library is increasing, and we have now about 1,100 
volumes. We have alsoa debating society, which meets once 
a-week to discuss topics affecting both the present and future 
generations, drawing experience from the history of the past ; 
and from the numbers which attend, and the ability with 
which each subject is discussed, it is plain that the benefit 
must be incalculable. We have an elocution class, which 
though but lately formed, is progressing well. We have five 
classes for reading, writing, and arithmetic, where the chil- 
dren are taught gratuitously, after the labours of the day, and 
classes under competent masters for all the higher branches of 
education for which there isa small charge. The committee 
desirous of giving amusement have now formed a class for the 
study of the noble game of chess. 

Dinners and refreshments can be had on the premises on the 
most reasonable terms. Thus you perceive that, with the ex- 
ception.of a gymnasium, which we shall have next summer, we 
have a, WaiyTincTon CLUB vor tHE WorKING Man; and all 
these advantages we are enabled to give at so small a rate of svh- 
scription through the kindness of the above committee. 

Here, then, is a way by which the trustees of similar school 
and other property may assist the labouring classes in that on- 
ward progress which is so desirable for the whole community, 
and what the working class now so much strive after. It can 
be done, at least on the part of Sunday schools, without any 
sacrifice whatever. 

To the members of Whittington Clubs, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, or associations of a similar nature, the free use of our 
institution is given on their visiting Birmingham, if they allow 
the same privilege to others in their own localities ; and we 


are also willing to exchange one of each of otir local papers one 
day old for one of theirs of the same date. 

To the working men everywhere I would say, Arouse your- 
selves. Don’t be content to be ignorant. Wherever there is a 
Sunday school unoccupied during the week, request the use of 
it during that time, and depend upon it you will not only lay 
}up a store of comfort for your old age, but will be the means 
of rescuing thousands of your fellow-men from the vice of 
drunkenness; while their wives and families will have cause 
to bless the Almighty God for the change it will produce from 
want and misery to comfort and happiness. 

We cordially say ‘Amen ” to all which is here written, and 
cannot too strongly recommend to the public attention 
what appears to us a new light thrown on the path of pro- 
gress; a new facility of a most extensive kind opened up out of 
an undreamed of quarter. Let the trustees of Sunday schools 
in other towns be as liberal as those of Birmingham, and the 
working man and working woman too, may everywhere have 
their literary school, club, and place of intellectual resort. 

ABUSES OF THE PRIVILEGES OF THE CHANNEL IsLanps.---UN- 
FAIRNESS TO ENGLAND.---We have received a printed circular 
from Mr. Abraham Jones Le Cras, editor of the “‘ Jersey and 
Guernsey News,” and author of ‘“‘The Laws, Customs, and 
Privileges of Jersey,”’ published by Longman and Co., in which 
he draws the public attention to the successive abuses of these 
different privileges, and the consequences of them to the 
islanders themselves. He shows that the abuses of the privi- 
lege of sending their own grown corn, wine, chicory, their own 
manufacture of sweetmeats, boots and shoes, etc., have led, 
first to injustice to the people of England, and then to 
restrictions and injury to the islanders. The great abuse now 
going on is the printing of vast quantities of newspapers and 
cheap journals in the Channel Islands by English people or 
others for English circulation, by which the fair English trader 
is extensively injured, as these can circulate unstampe / through 
the English post. We give what Mr. Le Cras says on this sub- 
ject :--- 

‘ The next abuse of our privileges Was practised by the printers 
and booksellers, which brought down tpori us the enforcement 
of the Copyright Act. A few needy adveritutérs got up piratical 
editioas of Murray’s English Gramthar, Mavor’s Spelling, and 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, which they printed upon foreign paper 
that paid no duty, and not only drove outof this market the 
genuine editions by underselling them, but surreptitiously 
forced the introduction of the piratical ones into Eugland. On 
learning this, the principdl publishers in London drew the 
attention of the government to the abuse, and the result was 
the adoption of more stringent regulations to compel the ob- 
servance of the Copyright Act in future. 

“In like mantier other abuses have arisen; but the one to 
which I invite your practical attention is a new scheme lately 
Started, of printing newspapers in Jersey for circulation in 
‘England, to evade the revenue laws, stich as stamp and ad- 
vertisement duties. Perhaps you are not aware, that up to the 
year 1834, newspapers prifited in Jersey and Guernsey, being 
unstamped, were liable; when sent to England, to be charged 
with 3d. postage; but after a correspondence with gir 
Francis Freeling, the thei Sectetary to the Postitiaster 
General, I obtained the privilege of sending our newspapers to 
the United Kingdom, ‘ free of postage.’ 

‘‘There were then only three English papers printed in 
Jersey, and the privilege was exercised ina discteet and legi- 
timate manner, At the end of 1846, certain speculators eon- 
ceiving the idea of printing unstamped newspapers in Jersey 
for circulation in England, started the ‘“ Christian Penny 
Record” (weekly), professedly a religious publication, but in 
fact a newspaper; then followed the ‘ Teetotal Essayist”’ 
(weekly), at 1d., which contains no news whatever, and yet it 
is transmitted through the post; and afterwards tlie « Daily 
Correspondent” (tri-weekly), at 1d.; the “Commercial 
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Advertiser” (weekly), 1d.; the ‘ Jersey Telegraph” (twice a 
week), 1d.; the ‘‘ Christian Record,” 2d., and the ‘‘ Echo,” 
2d. (both weekly). Thus, there are thirteen papers published 
in Jersey for circulation in England, and which are filled ex- 
clusively with English matter. Another weekly is tobe started, 
— in the Welsh language, for circulation in the Princi- 
pality. 

** These journals have sprung up like mushrooms, and are 
almost unknown to the inhabitants. Large bundles of them 
are despatched to agents in London by every post; and I have 
now before me a list of one hundred and fifteen provincial 
agents in the United Kingdom, to whom they are sent on sale 
or return, the post being used as the medium not only of for- 
warding, but also of returning, the unsold numbers. Another 
fraud on the revenue is the avoidance of advertisement duty, 
by which these papers are enabled to charge English advertise- 
ments only one penny per line. A third fraud is that the Post- 
office is made the medium of re-conveying the papers to sub- 
scribers, because the agents use the privilege of re-posting, 
and this avoids the necessity of newsmen, &c- 

It is calculated that these papers have acquired a forced 
circulation in England, in the aggregate, of not less than 
60,000 copies weekly ; and at a loss to the English revenue of 
about £250 per week, or £13,000 per annum. 

The introduction of steam-packets, which has caused a closer 
connection between England and Jersey, has of course greatly 
facilitated this. English news down to Tuesday night is re- 
ceived in Jersey Wednesday morning, is printed here, and the 
papers circulated all over England on Thursday night, by 
means of the Post-officc. The despatch with which this is 
done, and the cheapness of the papers, is, i suppose, the cause 
of their being disposed of. One of the penny papers contains 
twenty-eight columns, another forty-two columns, one-half at 
least filled with advertisements. 

“The matter does not so deeply concern the press of Jersey as 
it does our friends in England. But it certainly does materially 
affect us, by placing in jeopardy the privilege we possess of 
sending our papers to England free; for if the attention of 
government is called to the abuse there is no doubt it will be 
stopped.” 

These are facts which show how necessary it is that every 
part of the kingdom should be put on a level, in law and privi- 
lege, without which abuses and injustice will continue to ex- 
ist ; and also that all stamps and duties whatever on paper and 
everything connected with the diffusion of knowledge should 
be abolished, THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE AWAKE AND INSIST ON 
IT, 

Prick oF Provisions 1x THE UnitepD Srares.---‘* The best 
of cheese in Cleaveland and Buffalo, is three and a half 
cents per pound ; the best of butter six and seven cents per 
pound; glorious apples of the very best kind, four dollars per 
barre], a barrel holding about three bushels ; Indian corn of 
which there is an enormous crop all over the country, one 
dollar eight cents per bushel, nearly sixty pounds weight ; 
good beef, pork, and mutton, at twoand three cents per pound, 
You would be astonished to witness the profusion of the best 
and richest articles of food on the tables of the log-cabins in 
the woods of the west.”---Ezxtract of a Letter from H.C. 

Wright, Oct. 31. 

Bicorry anp IGNoRANCE OF THE UntversITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
---This university has petitioned for the continuance of the 
disabilities of the Jews. Does not this university want reform- 
ing? Is it not shocking to think that half of those who are to 
preach the national religion from the state pulpits are to be 
educated in this school which thus shows itself so far behind 
the age? Is that religion thus preached likely to be Chris- 
tianity? The religion of love, of llberality, and progress? Is 
it not equally shocking to think that half of our aristocracy, 
those who are to make our laws, and administer them as magis- 
trates all over the country, and to exercise a great influence 
through their station and property, are to pass through this 
old munkish institution, and be leavened with its spiri.?: These 
things should be looked to, 

Huppersriztp Femats Epvcarionat Insrrrute.—The first 
soiree in celebration of this admirable institution, for the im- 
provement of the young women of Huddersfield, was held on 
the evening of Monday, the 15th November. Between six 
and seven hundred persons, chiefly young women, were 

resent, and after tea, many excellent speeches were de- 
ivered. Thespeakers were—Mr. Mallinson, chairman ; the 





religion and education, is anything but c 








Rey. J. Glendinning, Dr. Smiles, Mr. E, Baines, jun., the 
Rev. Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Batley, the Rev. Mr. 
Jurnock, and Mr. J. P. Dunn. The report, which was of a 
highly interesting character, was readby Mr. W. P. England. 
We sincerely trust that this appeal will be pe ly re- 
sponded to by the better classes of Huddersfield, and more- 
over, that the admirable example set in the establishment 
of the institution, will be imitated by the surrounding towns. 
The lamentable state of ignorance in which the women 
of the manufacturing towns have been left by the friends of 
itable to them. 
Dr. Smiles stated that more than two-thirds of all the women 
married in Huddersfield, in 1844, could not sign their own 
names at marriage ; andin the neighbouring town of Halifax, 
more than three-fourths were in the same state as regarded the 
simplest elementary instruction. ‘This, in the very centre of 
the district, where the efficiency ofthe voluntary system for 
the education of the people has been most strictly contended 
for, is a very sad and deplorable fact. And while such is the 
proportion of the women in Huddersfield, who cannot write 
their names at marriage, it appears that only one-third of 
the meh are in the same ripen 7 showing that their ele- 
mentary education has been considerably better cared for. 
Only one-third! 1s not this tooa sad fact? But let us hope 
for better things. The bill recently enacted for the educatiou 
of the children labouring in factories—which is virtually 
acompulsory law, the obligations of which happily cannot 
be avoided, will ere long tell with good effect on the facto 
population; and we shall have them growing up a muc 
better educated people, so far at least as elementary in- 
struction is concerned. But still the painful fact remains, 
that more than one-half of the women of the present gene- 
ration in the factory towns, are utterly uneducated, and not 
in possession ofeven that small amount of instruction which 
the mere mechanical art of writing indicates. This is the 
fact that educationists have to contend with; this is the 
amount of deficiency which they have to meet; and if the 
energetic friends of education in the manufacturing towns 
set themselves to work in the same good earnest that the 
philanthropic men and women of Huddersfield have done, 
we cannot doubt that the results will be of the most bene- 
ficent and happy description. 

To ConrEsronpENTs.—We continue to receive letters 
regarding the plan proposed by the West Orchard Mutual 
Improvement Society, for carrying on discussions through 
the Post-office. In publishing the original proposal we had 
no intention of making our journal the medium of. such 
correspondence. Readers should recollect that the Post- 
office is the medium, and those wishing to correspond, must 
open up that correspondence for themselves ; our space is too 
fully occupied. : 

We may as well add here, that persons applying to us for 
private information on any subject, must send their proper 
names and addresses at full; we cannot answer through the 
journal, and in all cases a stamp must be enclosed. 
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